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state and fed^eral educational policy is incr.easingly 
directed toward the use of business management techniques to 
intrdduce more accountability into the operation off public schools 
andy in the process, ozten to hold "teachers responsible for 
objectives over which* they have little op no control. This paper 
examines the concept ^f Management^by Objectives (MBO) , its Jiixed 
results jih the business world, recent trelids in management science, 
and some problems associated with set-ting objectives for human 
^systems. Such concern^s are related to basic differences between tho 
educational and Jclie ^industrial sectors' of society, and i^t is 
concluded that^DUsiness management techniques such as MBO are usually 
inappropriate, at the instructional l^vel .with teachers' and students. 
When MBO becomes immersed in the instructional process as a, rigid' 
^mixture of^ behaviorism and business management, it becomes 
increasingly, difficult for teachers to discover. an|r nurture 
creativity. MBO stresses conformity and' lock-step Aearning, and • 
discourages deviation from established objectives^ Althougji there is 
littl4 supporting evidence, MBO may bfe used to improve the 
administration 6f a total educational enterprise provided the unique 
differences between a school and a business are anticipated. (The 
paper includes suggested positions and strategy for local teacher 
associations.) (Author) 
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Suimnary ; State and'-federal educational policy is in- 
creasihgly directed toward the use of business, itanagement 
techniques to introduce more accouritability into the operation 
of public schools and in the^ process- often to hold teachers 
responsible- for objectives over- which^ they have little .oir^ncJ ^ ^ 
control-. This paper examines the concept of MBO and Its mixed* 
results in the businedis worid, recent trends in management v 
science, and some problems associated with setting objectives 
for human systems. Such concerns are related to basic differ-r 
ences between the educational 'and the industrial sectors of 
society, and it is concluded that business management tech- ^ 
niques such as MBO are usually inappropriate at the instruc- 
tional level with teachers ahd students. .Although there is 
t^ittle supporting evidence, MBO may be used tb improve the 
administration of a total educatiopal-'enterprise provided the 
unique differences between a school and a business are antici- 
pat^ed. ' The paper ends with sjaggested positions and strategy 
'for^ local teacher associations. ' 



' IS MBO THE WAY TO GO? , 
A TEACHER'S GUIDE TO MANAGEMENT BY OBJECTIVES* 



• r 



'Management by objectives (MBO) is one way tg nan* a business. For the past 
twenty years it has been tried, refined, and soiwetimes found useful in factories, 
in processing plants, and in sales organizations. 

More recently, and much more quietly, the S** Office of Educatipn (USOE) 
has supported such groups as the American Management Association (AMA) **^in efforts 
to train state department of education officials in the ways and means of mtro- 
•ducing MBO intp the schools of their states* Such federal policy, of cdurse, is 
a logical extension of the Ford/Nixon Administration's penchant for cost-accounting 
an4 its ^proach to social problems. " ^- 

Participants at some of these AMA-stat^ department training sessions w6re 
cautioned, "Avoid using such terms as accountability f MBO, and staff assessn^nt 
when you talk about this in public or with teacKer groups, .Call it planning and 
. no one will feel threatened." > , . ' , \ 

The most obvious result so far is that teachers get conflicting signals 



about what all of this will mean to them and to the way they t^.ach. From the 
higher end of this federal cost-effective continuum, teachers hear the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education saying, "If properly executed, MBO can be democratic 
in the best traditions of involving professional colleaguejB in participatory 
management." At the other end of this "line"- from Washington, in the local 
school district — at faculty meetings and via administrative edicts — teachers 
are often being ♦told what "objectives" they v;ili be held accountabl(e_for. . 
Participatory management, indeed. 



*A position paper written by Robert C. Snider, professional associate, NEA 
Instruction and Professional Development. 



Increasitngly., "reports from NEA UniServ directors and local association 
leaders indicate that this latest brand of USOE-AMA innovation (call it anything 
but accountability or MBO) is causing as much confusion among district- level 
school administrators as it is causing among teachers • All too often these 
administrators view "participatoiry management" as just a fancy new term for the 
kind of administration .they have always known. Their thinking often goes some- 
thing like this.: "We*v& always had participatoiry management in my schools. 
I manage and my teachers participate. My door is always open." 

Among other things, participatoiry management in schools means that 
teachers will participate in shaping decisions and in developing objectives . 
they will be expected to use in their work witlj students. As indicated belpw, , 
there are many varieties of MBO. But all of them include such common elemej;its as 
identification of goals, definition of objectives, and some regularly applied 
product assessment techniques. *MBO as a national effort to make schools more 
accountable may or may not succeed. Certainly, districts ^should understand the 
nature and implications of what they are dealing with before attempting to intro- 
duce it. * 'Ji i 



mat Is MBO? ^ . , . 

o 

\ ^ ' ' ' 

^^To better understand what happens to the ^rhetoric of participatory manage- 
ment (wMch "can be democratic in the best tradition's") as" it flows from 

Washington ^nto your classroom, it is essential to know something about the basic 

\ 

ideas behind MBO, where it comes from, where it works, and where it doesn't work. 

\'"'' ' ' . 

Management by objectives, as a concept and a term, was first used by Peter 

I^rucker in his book The Piactlce of Management (Harper & IJpw, 1954) , where he 

s 

wrote: ^ ^ ' * 

What the business enterprise needs is a principle of management that 
will give full scope to individual strength and responsibility and 



at the same time give common direction of vision an^ effort, establish/^ 
teamwork, and harmonize the goals of the indi^^iduaj. with, the common 
^eal. The .only principle that can do this is Management by Objectives 
and self-control. 



It would be difficult for a business leader or an educator — or anyone, for 

that matter — to take issue with such general and high-principled rhet6ric about 

a business enterprise. But. Drucker's additive of /'self-control" seems to have 
» 

been lost" during the 21 years sinpe MBO, was conceived. It may be that, during 
# • * 

the interim, "self-control" has been superseded by "pairticipatdry management." 

Today it is difficult , ito find specific and detailed definitions of MBO that 
go beyond the original generalization. • As might be expected, the literature 
of business management contains many examples of this. George L. Morrisey 
(H^inagejmnt by Objectives and Results, Addison-Wesley , 1970) writes that his 
brand of MBO is "a clear and precise identification of objectives or desired 
results, the establishment of a realistic program for their achievement^^ and an 
evaluation of performance in terms of measured results in attaining them." 
Morrisey, a management and training ejtecutivd with Douglas Aircraft, points out 
that othe processes required to implement MBO "are much more complex." 

In tflie world of education, MBO and its meaning are often handjegi with *y 

t ^ - " , ' ^ < ' 

equally cavalier g'eneralizati'ons. Uj^ S. Commissioner of Education Terrel H. Bell, 

in his recent book A Pezformnce Accountability System for School Administrators, 

* ** 

(P^ker Publishing Co. , 1974) , writes about "a variety of significant benefits 
that result fiom school management by objectives. . .a proven systematic approach 
to educational accovQitabili^ty. " Although Bell's book includes a section called 
'•What MBO Will Do" and a chapter on "Getting an MBO System Started," it does not 
explain in so many words^what MBO actually is. 

In recent speeches, however, the Commissioner has been somewhat more specific 
about MBO as he describes USOE efforts to make school management "more results- 



oriented." In July 1974, Bell' told a meeting of school administrators that *Ve 

* have been turning inore and more to the system of management' [MBO] utilized by ' * 

industiry wherein anaual goals are set and the entire respu!ifces of an organiz.a- 

tion cu:e ^focused upon attaining 'specific, objectives. " 

From the .teacher's point o'f view, MBO in education seems to be another ^ 

* * 
deceptively, simple, self-explanatory name for an extremely conplex process that . , 

\ 

has yet to be tried in the schools on a large scale. In the^e ways MBO is ^ 
similar to such conplex nostrums as individually prescribed instruction and 
career education.. By whatever nalne, MBO probably will not- work in schools 
without major changes in how schools are organized and in the kinds of decis4.ons 
teachers can make in relation 'to what they are expected to accomplish. Certainly, 
school administrators — between Commissi^oner Bell and the classroom teacher — 
must be more open with teachers at the outset if a consideration of MBO is to , 
make any sense 'at all. 

' V 

The American Managemer^ Association plays an lltportant role in spreading 

: - ■ \. ■ ■ ' - 

the gospel 'of MBO throughout Qie business community, and increasingly into 

schools and other nonbusiness, social agencies. Now in its fourth printing, 

the AMA best seller- Hop/ "Vo Manage by Objectives (by John W. Humble, 191^3) adds 

nothing to the original 1954 idea: 

At its best, management by objectives is a system that integrates 
' the company's goals of profit and growth With the manager's needs 
,\ t6^coiiJtribute and develop himself personally. It is not a wonder 
^^'^tbol that can replace intelligent or sensitive, leadership, and its 
" y^ssus.^ can cause mozfh harm than good, [fimphasijs added.] 
/ ' . , ' 

Note carefully the last sentence above. It represents the most important lesson 

Ipamed so far about MBO in the business world. Teachers will be well advised 

to keep this in mir " when their school considers MBO. Although MBO will not 

replace intelligent and sensitive leadership, it might expose the lack of 

it. ''Accountability," said Commissioner Bell back in 1970, "starts at the top."'' 



"Ail of this Ifeaas guite naturally to a closer look at the idea of manage- 
ment, what it means to manage, and who manages what and whom. But management, 
like MBO, is a concept educators^ iiave borrowed from the business community, and 
the value of this ^ terminology in educational ^planning will depend on -an unde?:- 
standing of the two very different worlds pf„Jpusiness ^and edj/cation. 



• The Cash Register, and the Curricula 





^ Despite the increased social consciousness ^pf many biisiness leaders, the ^ 
world which -they know best is not the world^ education. Therefore, whenever 
efforts are made to introduce po and otffer "bysi'ness-tested" techniques into the 
schools, it will be 'useful f or .botly^ucators and business people to keep in mind 
some of the basic differences beween private industry an^ ^tiblic education. 



1* Ownership . Plants and other property within the business sectpr 
are privately owngd while most facilities in the educational sector 
are owned and operated by government in the public irfterest. 

2. Responsibility . Beypnd limited government control, a business is 

^ responsible only to its direqtors and to itsj; owners. A public school * 

» # • 

- " is responsible to a board o"f education which represents the general . 
public it serVes** ' - 

• 3. Goals. The purposes of individual establishments in ea6h sector are . 
set by their respective governing bodies. ^ For this reason (and for 
• other reasons) the goals and objectives of business tend to be more 
restricted and more specific than are their counterparts in education. 



4. Competition. Some orgafrizations within the business Rector compete 



with each oth^ to attain certain objectives. Organizational survival 



and growth, therefore, are usually more important aspects of business 
goals .than is the case iif'public educatipn*. 



5. Publics. The. size, character, an<J location of the publics it serves 
are usually controlled by a busixiess organization, which in some 
cases may decide" *o increase the size^ of its public or market. 
Schools typically, have much less control over sudi matters. 

6. Criticism . Public dissatisfactioti with, andv criticism of business 

. • ' M ^ 

performance is not as widespread, not ^s articulate, and hot as ^ 

* # if 

organized as is criticism of schools." Several reasons fpr th±s include 

the fact that the public usually has a much wider freedom of choice 

S > ' . \ 

anvong business products and services than, it has among schools. Since 

; ^ * * • * ' ' 

n^curly one of every three people is either a student or a teacher ^.n 
a public school, schools affect more people directly. than 'does any 
one industry. And finally, since nearly everyone is eitlier in school 
or has spent many years* in school, the* public feels be ttfer .informed' 
about school matters than it does about making steel', selling insur- ^ 
ance, or repairihg cars. » ' . » 



7. Products . Products and services eire ysualiy much easier to measure, 
describe, and evaluate in business than in scho61s. i 

L Privateness . Since private enterprise can cariry out more of its, 
acti'vitiefe in private than can public scfiools, it i*s much easier in 
business to conceal plans and other managerial activities. 

* 

. Social responsiveness ; Due to public pressure and/or legislative 
action, -schools are often required to help solve social problems by 
getting up ribw courses of study in such areas as sex education. 



'1' . 



driver education, drug education, and racial understanding. Major 

^ V 

business involvement .in splving such social p^roblems — with the 

• possible exception 6F the textbook industiry — is a rarity. ^ 

* * » 

^ • * . * . 

10 • Rewards. Employee rewards, incentives, and opportijnities for on- 

^ 'the-job growth and rapi^ advcgicement are greater and inore frequent 

* 

^ I in business than is usually the case ii;i schools. 

II. Research and development . The -business sector, taken totally, spends 

a much larger portion of its budget on research (most of it applied 

researc?h) and on new product development than does the education 

1 

sector. " ' ** ^ " • 

12. , Technology .. The business sector^ — because of its cd^etitive nature, 
and sometimes with government support — makes a far greater invest- 

ment in and use of recent technological innovations than do'^gchools. 

J. • 

13. Advertising . Business is much more concerned, with using public 
^ relations techniques and th*e mass media to sell its products and to 
curry public favor. ^ , . * * • 

* 14. Change . Business and industry claim to be more attuned to change and 
mor^ capable of change than are schools. Of course, a major amount 

r ^ » ' ^ , ^ " 

of "change" in the business world is concerried orTly with style, pack- 

aging, "and other marketing fjrills. ^ 

' *■ ^ ^ ^ . * 

No value judgments Sre intended in this brief listing of some of the more 
obvious differences between business and education. Both types of enterprise 
continue, in ^quite different ways, to make important contributions to the public 
well-being. However, before MBO is transplanted from business and applied as 



±0 



an, elixir to iv^rovB schools, these basic differences J:>etween the two kinds of 
^ . . f » i » 

enterprise should be better' understood -Sian is riow^the case in some school 

districts. . • . ' ' * ^ . " 

• * * I ' 

As might be expected, there are eqyally basid differences between the role 

' ' ^ ^ ' 

of management m business and the role of mana^ment in such nonbusihess social 

inj^titutions as schools, health ccure facilities, and law Enforcement ^age'Acies. 

Management in business is the naine of the game and managers are the mbst 
y* * , ' • * » , * 

iii:5>ortant and most highly paxfi people in .a busines's organization. Here mangige- • 
ment has become a science. This is not to say that schools,, hospitals, courts,- 
and prisons should not be well m^aged; the point is '^inply that social agencies 
require a kind^of management dichotomy, a situation in .which professionals such 
as teachers, physicians, and lawyers must shcure decision-making, responsibility 
with professiorial managers (whose sole function is to. practice ^management) .* 
Areas of maiiagement responsibility in social agencies such as schools, ther^- 
fore, must be clearly assigned to those iQdividuals who are be^t equipped to 
make certain kinds of decisions.* - , • . ' 



Managers and Management , * • 
All of this raises a fundcunental question cibout MBO in schools: Is the 
teacher a manager? This question is^at the heart of much misunderstanding ^ 
between local teacher assopiations and scl>ool administrator-Wnagers in districts 
where MBO (by whatever name) ^ is being introduced. ' 4 

From the classroom teacher 's *^int of view, there are two quite' separate 
* areas within an educational system where rather different kinds of management 
are required. One area is ^e learning: locale — ^ the classroom — the point 
where the goals of the school afe treinsmitted t6 students. Here the professional 
teacher clearly has management responsibility. The otheJr area, which might be 
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deS'cribed ^as supportive, deals with the many other kinds of management .functions 

. ^ • ' ' ' - - . 

neceSsciry^/or the operation of a ccxnplex School system. MBO, at its present 

stage of development in education, may proVe' to^be more useful at the 

system level' than atJ the learning level. \ 

MaTiagement Is obviously a key concept in rtBO but a relatively new term in* 

educational circles.* It is useful to note here how it is most frequently 

defined in AMA publications ajid at AMA workshops r "Management is .the art of 

getting a job' done through other people." In the growing literature of school 

management, this function is usually categorized into three kinds of activity: 

\ . . ^ \* 

planning, organi^sing, and controlling. Planning*, incidentally, is always 

cited as the mosti^ important element* of. school management. " 

l^ith a $55, 68-page three-ring notebook called Getting Results Through MBO 

(1974) , the AMA may have established a recbrd of sorts for getting results 

through MBO. This programmed text di^ws^^ fine line^ between administration 

,"and n^agement. In.it we discover that there is now a surplus of administra- 

tors and a "crj^^^-^l shortage of managea^s. ^ From an organization tha£ derives 

a substantial income from' Educational programs tjO transform administrators into 

managers, this may ihajce s^nse. ^ut beyond the administrator- retreading busi- 

ness, there are other indications of an emerging difference, between the older 

idea oi administfatioi^ and the j)ew concept of management. " 

Teachers who cCre trying ±o penetrate the MBO mystique will be interested. 

* ■ ■ 

in^this arcane but important difference.- According to the AMA, managers . 
actively direct and iiuinipulate the business environment ia'^ays that often 
involve personal risk. AdminifetAtors, on the other hand, passively adapt ^ 
their work to conform with the environment, usually with little risk, with no 

rocking of the boat, and with an eye to personal survi\7^1. ''Mangigers without 

• * *■ 

personal commitment to risk and the possiBirlity of personal faijjjre are 



bureaucrats," says George Odiomer an MBO guru of tea quoted in literature. 

<^ ^ * ' • ' 

It will come as.no surprise that the AMA's use of the term administration . 

is not the saine as it is in the pidDlications of the older and more pompous 
American Association of School Administrators (AASA) . An AASA publication on" 
MBO favors yet another term — executive {fianagement by Otjectives and Results: 

Guidel^ok for Today's School Executive /Ssi 3) . Here the AASA explains that 
"until recently school executives viewed management as a demeaning term that 
emphasised the mechanical aspects and' failed t<> recognize the leadership dimen- 
sions of their positions.*" ^^r- 

The rare human quality of leadership is as scarce among managers as it is 
among administrators, although managers — perhaps because they tend to be 
younger than administrators — are more- apt to confuse management with leader- 
ship. It should be kept in mind that the least remembered American president, 
Chester Arthur, was the greatest '"manager" ever to occupy the White House. 

■He^organized the federal civil service sys(tem. ^ 

<- ' • ' > 

With the silly statement about management quoted above, the AASA may have 

touched inadvertently on an important difference between management and admin-- 
istration. It has to do with the ways in which, and the basis on which, deci- 
sions are made today. Management is j:iot — or need "not be — more "mechanical" 
than administration. However, management began as a business term and in many 
way/ it seems more closely related to industrial technology than does the older 
concept of administration. 

On the other hand, management makes the most of information-handling tech- 
nology in such a way that all useful information is available to decision 
makers before their decisions must be made. In theory, thJs is why planning 
gets so much .attention In the management process todays.- It* is now possible to 



j^ian-with piuctt greater rel£ed:5ili'ty iDecaus© of a better information base. -In 
business this, often makes it possible for managers to anticipate probleiti3 and to 



establish *brganizational structures that will provide better control over the 

entire System. The new technology of information processing, storage, rapid 

retrieval', and instant distribution has in some cas^s made it possible to | 

delegate management fixnctions more widely throughout a corporate system so that' 

appropriate decisions can be made at the appropriate time and at the appropriate 

level — sometimes by a digital con5)uter. . 

\ 

The Technology ^of Management 
Management, with its information su^ort systems _ (and such "cooJcbooks" as 
MBO) , is Basically a practical application of systems theory, which in turn is 
a logical, and probably unavoidable, outgrowth of a technological society, , In 
many ways the modem science of management is dependent on technology. Certain- 
ly it is no longer possible to have^ one withbut the other administrators, 
executives, and leaders notwithstanding. 

This significant fact is usually overlooked in school systems and pther more 
humanistic, nonindustrial social institutions whenever they attempt to borrow and 
use parts from a very c^fferent technological system. To a large degree, the 
idea of putting MBO into a school system is an example of this phenomenon. 

Technology i^^- best ixnderstood as a .total effort within a tightly controlled 
(managed) system with goals, objectives, and subobjectiy.es that are meguivocally 
stated and well mderstood by all managers. 'Within this technological milieu 
such concepts as cost-effectiveness, quality control, MBO,. producft standardiza- 
tion, and even zerordefects are integral parts of the system. The quality of 
management at every level, in such a system is highly visible. When MBO works 
well, it works only within this order of systems technology. Sioce schools are 
(^r:ganized\and run-. in quite another way, there is a serious question about the 
success of MBO in such an educational ehterprpLse. 



Present efforts to impose rIBO on schools Would seem to be an example of 
putting the cart (of MBO technology) before the horse (of human needs and logic) 

MBO cannot he usefully applied to schools until schools are reorganized tp fbnc- 

> 

tion as an industrial-technological system. This changes our basic question 
about MBO to something like: Shotad lAassive changes be made throughout the 
edi^ational system so that it can accommodate MBO effectively? Are such changes 
possible? Are they necessary? And, will the benefits of MBO be worth the 

cost? ^ c 

Such thinking leads to a fundamental questiort of our time. Can techno- 
logical models from the industrial sector be applied successfully to social 
institutions? Technology, sifiqply put, is the organization of knowledge for. 
practical purposes. It generates techniques which increase hiaman capacity to 
do — to put a man on the moon, to wipe out polio, to get us to London in three 
hours,, to kill with unbelievable efficiency. 

Technology and its management subsystems represent a "can do" rather than 
a ''should do" approach to human objectives. Since what man can do is not always 
What man should do, tfliere are several problems related to technology^ For. 
exanple, what do we want to do? What should we do? What will it cost (and will 
it be worth it)? Who shall decide? Can we anticipate all the results in human 
terms? Such questions are increasingly important today since it is impossible 
to develop new technology without a very large national commitment. 

.Another technological problem that has become obvious during the second 
half of this century is that, once a new technolo^ is introduced into a society 
it tends to become irreversible and pervasive. Technology is amoral and its 
results, which are usually both positive and negative, are difficult to antici- 
pate and control as they spread throughout society. Guns, di^ugs, birth control 
pills — and perhaps even MBO — ate examples of this phenomenon. 
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' Rather, than dccepting the results of technology as they are thrust upon \is, 
educational leaders migl>t better serve society by making technology an object 
of study — and in the process give technology (and such related processes as 
MBO) some much needed direction. 

To quibble over the terminology of adndnistration .versus management in 
education today may be needless in those schools where learning is recognized 
^as an objective that is already mainaged by teachers. However, when management*^ 
techniques are introduced in an effort to r\m schools as if they were super- 
markets, teachers will want to be well informed about such a development and 
familiar with its nomenclature. 

Words, after all, are what contracts .are made of, and words gain meaning 
and stability only by how they are used, hov^ often they are used, and by whom 
they are used. By whatever name t- administration, neo-administration, parti- 
cipatory nganagement, cost-effectiveness, or MBO — "a new kind of systematic 
approach to educational accountability is being borrowed from the world of busi- 
« ness and laid on the schools. Although this unholy alliance may "mean business" 
in a school system, the results thus far at the learning level are experimental 
at best. 

Some Objections to Objectives 
Like the poncept of , management, the idea of bbjectives is also central to 
an understanding, of what might be expected from MBO in schools. Cei^tainly it 
would be difficulty to teach anyone anything without first having in mind some 
kind of learning objectives. And some teachers with specialized training in 
behavioral science have had a certain amount of success in using behavioral ob- 
jectives, often in special education. During the past decade, however, a complex 
"objectives mystique" has grown put of the earlier , teaching machine movement, 

ErIc 1 - 16 ^ • » 



and the situation today i§ a confiising mixture of beliaviorism and humanism. " 

■ , . "\ 

Today any serious consideration of educational objectives can quickly lead into 
the cultish thicket of behavioral gobbledygook — "transitional objectives," 
"turnstile objectives," "behavioral objectives," "functional competence/" "prin- 
ciple- centered strategy," and finally that fearsome phrase "terminal objectives." 
We often hear that objectives are more singular in business than in educa- 

tion: "Profit is the only objective in business, while schools have a bewilder- 

^ - * . ' 

ing range of objectives." Teachers who have been, asked to write objectives for 

their students may find small comfort in knowing that the business community 

' - y 

also finds the concept of "objectives" to be elusive, confusing,^, and, according 

to Drucker, "perhaps even a metaphysical" idea. "It may be as difficult for 

Management Science to define 'objectives,'" says Drucker, "as it is for biology 

to der^ine 'life. '.. .There is no area as yet '[in business] where we can really 

^ ■ . ' - " / 

define the objectives, let alone measu^^e the rj^sults." (Technology, Managepient 

"si Socie^'jf Harper & Row, 1970.) 

There are two major difficulties with the use of objectives as control 
mechanisms for htiman activity in school or in business. First is the problem of 
stating and defining objectives. Words are not |)eople, and words are limite^^ in 
their ability to describe what people do, feel, cUid think. This limitation is 
further compounded by the fact that people who write objectives vary in their 
ability to express ideas in clear English. i 

Charles J. Hitch, formerly an assistant secretar/ of defense and a vice- 
president of. the RAND Corporation, has been a leading scientist in the develop- 
^nt of systems theory, the grandfather of such things as MBO. Hitch once 
pointed out that RAND had never undertaken a major, systems study where satisfac-r^ 



t\>: 



ry objectives could be defined. As a senior member of Robert McNamara's 
notorious Department of Defense "system.^ Learn" during the 1960's, Hitch indicated 

.■17 
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thatj uncertainty about goals was to him the "quintessence of military systems 
analysis." Incidentally, there is now some speculation and study among historians 
who are trying to determine the role of MBO in our dismal Vietnam involvement. 

The second difficulty with objectives is the problem of measurement. An 
objective, is something to be met, 'to be reached, to be accomplished, to be 
attained. Therefore^ some kind of measurement is obvioiisly needed to determine 
if and when an objective has been achieved, how well it has been achieved, and 
who deserves the credit (or blame) for the degree of ad^i^vement. Teachers (as 
well as th^ NBA Task Force on Testing) will quickly* see ^eaknesses in this 
approach to accountability in the classr;oom. Tests used in schools to measure 
student achievement are increasingly open to question since they may tell us 
far more about a student's socioeconomic status than about wl^t the student has 
learned in school. One teacher recently put it this way: "Each of my pupils is 
. a xinique reason why MBO won't work^here." ' - 

Vi 

When the ability of teachers to write precisely what it is they ^nt to do 
for a student is further limited to what can be easily measured, the art of 
teaching will become less pf a profession and, there will be no room for such 
human input as intuition and creativity. 



The "measurement limitation" of objectives ("the 0 in MBO) is well expressed 
in a four-step fable from the field of systems engineering. It is called "The 
McNamara Fallacy" and goes something like this: The first step is to measure 
whatever can be easily measured. The second step is to ignore what can't be 
measured. Third, assume that what can't be measured easily is not very important. 
The fourth, step is to say that what can't be measured easily really doesn't exist. . 
This, of course, is no way to run a system — business, military, or school. 
Should important and complex objectives be abandoned only because they cannot 
be' simply stated and easily measured? 

ERIC . . 
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When individual performance is measured and rewarded only on the basio of 
objectives accomplished, there is a natiaral tendenc^ (cunong teachers, students, 
.^hop foremen, etc.) to accept only those objectives which can be met with ease. 
In this climate challenging and difficult objectives are avoided since ^ey 
v^ill increase one's chance of failure. TJie result is an organization characb^- 
izeid by trivial objectives, a complacent staff, and mediocre acconplishment. 

The Teacher and MBO 

^' ' ^^^'^ 

Many teachers have already learned the hard way that MBO m the classroom 



can mean troul>le .,for everyone concerned. At the outset MBO caji be dangerous 
since it looks so simple and is so easily misunderstood. Like Mary's little 
lanib, it. comes, td school as a disarming, simple, a(hd logical idea with great 
appeal to school J^pards and to the public. After all, .what can be wrong with 
the straightforward idea of managing by objectives? Isn't that the way most of 

US manage our own pfivate and public affair^ from year to year, from week to 

^* ' ^ \ ' " 

week, and from one hoxir to JJie next? 

In this continual and more-or-less rational process of deciding what we will 

^do before we do it nearly all of us profit from past experience, and we keep^____ 

. trying to improve our ability to do whatever it is we do. This tendency toward 

improvement, incidentally, seems to be a universal and genetic characteristic 

of, all. living tilings^ particularly hvmianc. We, of course, ^re different because 

we can make tools, try new ways of doing things, communicate with each other, 

and store information. In the process of all this we have produced a Bach/ a 

Shakespeare, a Lincoln, and countless others who have improved the human condi- 

tion. Obviously humans are more divergent, more unpredictable, and more creative 

than are trees, bees, or even. pigeons. 

-J 

When MBO becomels immersed in the instjcuctional process as a rigid mixture 

V 

o ' , 19 ^ 
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of behaviorism and business management, it becotnes increeisingly difficult for 
teachers to discover and nurture such fragile and .unique student gifts as 
creativity. - . 

/ 

Teachers report several major difficulties mth MPO as it becomes a more 
"advanced. and sophisticated" part of the instructional process. MBO increasingly 
stresses confeimity and lock-step learning as it discourages deviation (by both 
tv *cher and student) from established objectives. Flexibility, measurement, 
and origin of objectives are all critical factors here, and frequently teachers 
are not involved m such things.' ^ , 



^ . 



By the time MBO becomes entrenched as a clcissroom Routine, many of its 

objectives turn out to be beised ori cost-effective '-averages calculated in 

the business ^office by "managers of instruction" who cire somewhat removed from 

the arena of lecoming. Flexibility in this situation becomes little more than 

a bureaucratic shibboleth involving vast amounts_of paperwork. And concerns 

about meaisurement soon become the determining criteria for both the ^origin and 

the flexibility of objectives. \ , \ ^ 

When this brand of instructional MBO is ^added to such present school" problems 

^ - ^ - • „ 

, as edu cationctl neglect, gradedness, and standardised achievement, teachers will 

lose another degree of freedom to teach — together with a certain -amount of 

professional self-respect. Because of the often nefarious nature of MBO as a 

V * \ . ■ 

way to manage instruction, the following considerations will be of interest to 
teachers "who have, reason for concern aboUt MBO where tl:iey teach: 



1. MBO is only one aspect of a concerted effort on the part of federal, ^ 
state, and biisiness agencies to cut educational costs by holding J 
schools accountable for funds spent and for the quality of their 
products . 



o , 520 
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2. As a control tecnnique in business and industry # ^30 was developed oh 
the "factory" or "beehive" irvodel. where workers ar^e managed in an 
effort to in^rove their productivity. 

3. A major source of difficulty ^^hea MBO is transpl^ted to education 
arises when school boards and administrators fail to understand the 
differences between schools and factories in terms of such critical 
concepts" as workers,^ products, and goal6, , 



ERIC 



4~» One result oF this misunderstanding of MBO is that attenpts are madfe 
tp diminish the teacher's role as a manager of instruction to the role 
of a cog in the standardized tifeadmill of behavioral objectives. 

5. IffiO tends to remove the instructional decision-making function from the 
professio^ial teacher, who more than anyone else in, a school system has 
the information required to manage instruction for individual students. 

6. Goals, major objectives, ^d the nature of si±)sequent educational pro- 
^ ducts should be developed, agreed to, and described .in detail at tl^e 

school system level by the board of education before efforts are begun 
to use mo at the instructional level. (This, incidentally,', is seldom 

^^the- case-i')- i . ^ ^ ^ 

7. The system-level goals, objectives, and pjroduct descriptions should 
not be translated into classroom management procedures without the full 

sknowledge and participation of all tecicHers whose work will be affected , 
by such decisions. 



6. Althougi^ thfe. ostensible purpose of the categorical control of 

\^ • ^ ■ . . ^ • ' 

MBO is to abolishs^or limit wasteful and unnecessary instructional activ- 



ity (i.e., to save money), i't can at the samfe time have a negative 
effect by limiting tolerance for differences, diversity, and discovery 
as students (each of whom is a unique human being) strive to under- 
stand/to know, and to leam in their own veiry different ways. t 

9. An equally limiting effect of M^O can be anticipated in the' prof es- " 
sional growth of teachers who must work ^within the narrow intellectual 
•environment of * a bureaucracy of objectives. . * 



10. Measurement of the degree to which an objective has been met by each 
student poses maj'or problems sincej test results are not good measures 
of what -has been taught — unless, "of cq'urse, the test itself has ^ 
been the course of ^u<iy. ; ; 

■ ■ ■ 

11. As paort of an program teachers are sometimes tyrannized by adminis- 
"trative efforts to evaluate their effectiveness on the basis of their 

students' test scores. ' " ' . . • 

12. This invalid, — and in some states illegal — MBO^J:eacher evalua^on 
has occasionally been used, as the basis for teachfer dismissal, demo- 
tion, and other punitive action. ^ 

■ : , \, ^ 

13. A disproportionate amount of responsibility for success is fixed upon 

» * • 

an individual teacher wjio has little control over the variables 

4* It 

e • 

• necessary for such success. 

Will MBO work in schqols? The father of MBO, Peter Drucker, has often 
called attention to the impossibility of transferring management techniques, 
willy-nilly ,^ to nonbusiness institutions. According to Drucker, the first thing 
a nonbusiness agency must leam from business management is that "management 
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begins with the setting of oh^jectives and thati therefore, noneconomic institu- 

tions, such as iini varsities and hospitals, require veiry different management^ 

•J , 
fafbm that of a business." Drucker, who Is occasionally critical o^ schools 

("The dropout, is the quality control. of education.") takes a dim view of ftBO 

in schools since "there are no measurements for education.*' {The Age of Discon-- 

tinuity, Heucper fi Row, 1969.) . * . 

A question neglected so, far, in thisL.p.apjerLJ.s.t^^How wel-l-does-MBO-^rkTn"^^ 



the •business world? The answer, of course, depends upon who is asked. Indepen- 
dent management consultants tell us that about 70 percent of the^ business people 
now attending AMA training sessions onJMBCL^e there to find out why MBO has not 
worked in their own business establishments. These AMA sessions are not to be 
confused with the government- sponsored AMA efforts to introduce state education 
department c^taf f s ^to MBO. ' / • ' 

in the introduction to an AMA publication, -Readings in Educational Manage- 
ment (1973) , John M. Goode states: "The educational administrator who is looking 
for the latest^model^^^^acea for tHe ills of education will not find it irf the 
use ol improved management practices." MBO is yet' another management practice 
which, for reasons already indicated in this paper, cannpt be expected to work 
very well in schools. Certainly it will not neutralize the effects of bad admin- 

istrative decisions in a school system. 

\ - * . 

Can MBO work in the schools? Probabfy not, says tongres^sman John prademas 

(D.-Ind.) , chairman of the House Select Sxibcommittee on Education: 

" ...there are few effective ways of judging the effects of educational 
expenditures. In fact, we haven't yet developed adequate standards 
of performance for human behavior of most sorts, let alone for the 
behavior specific to ±he educational setting. [C/IP CprmientaTy 1:1; \ 
March 1974.] * ' . ' ' 



The Locctl Association and MBO ' 
As this paper has indicated, there ^are many shortcomings to the use of MBO 
techniques for the management of instruction in schools. This .rather obvious 
truth, however, can easily be lost sighif of at school board 'meetings and in the 
realities<^f local politics/ where MBO can easily become a lively public^ issue. 
In this cHipate the local teacher association will need to b§ well-informed on 



the several aspects of MBO so parents cUid oth^r publics can be told What to ex- 
pect from th^s bland, businesslike approach to latter-day behaviorism in their 

' . • • ' • /I . 

schools. " . ^ ^ , • ' o 

*c* - ^ * • 

At present no particular variety of instructional^ MBO is preferred by those 

who are attempting to establish it as a means of making teachers more accpunt- 

able for student^ productivity. As already noted, such plans can go by many 

misleading names, and in some cases' they are ^:ept "under administrative wraps" 

as long as possible. Such divisive administration (certainly it isn't good 

managemerrt) does not make for mutual trust, professional respect, or evenv' sound 

personnel pradtice. In thi3 environment, association leaders must be alert t^o 

spot administrative behavior that will signal a movement toward MBO. 

In district!^, where MBO is just getting started, organized teachers, should 

be aware of such developments. Certainly, teachers should participate and have 

major influence on decisions that will affect their teaching. This should be 

accomplished through the process 'of collective action. • 

The local teacher association is the mos£ important link between the united 

teaching profession and the realities of accountability (and its MBO handmaiden) 

♦ » 

in a school. Although local situations are seldom exactly alJLke, information 
about trends, comparable proble.ms, and similar experiences will be helpful to 
UniServ directors and local leaders. It is important, therefore, that commun- 
^■^.ication channels within the organiSsed profession be used for this purpose. 

O '24: • 



Of course, the usefulness of accountability ilbformation will depend on its 
relevance^ to a particular local situation at a peirticular time* The following 
'suggested positions and program goals for local associations are presenjbed 
with this in mind. Clearly they will be more appropriate in some districts 
than in others fot establishing strategy and for planning action • 
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i. The strength of assoeiaticxi action is built on facts and det^ailed 
* information "about what is being planned and what has already been 
done. Rumors* and hearsay do not build a good case and can weaken an 
association's position* Since district-level MBO programs are usually 
instigated by the state department of education, this agency is a very 
inportant — but not the only - — source of information.^ 

\ ■ 

* ' * 

2» In gathering information and data on the extent and nature of MBO in 

r . • . ' ^ 

its district, the association will want to concentrate its efforts on 

the instructional aspects of MBO rather than oi> such administrative 

applications as inventory control and bus maintenance. ^ 
»" * 

3. Collective bargaining between school officials and association repre- ^ 
sentatives should be the basis for dealing with any MBO plans. . 

4. Ihe agenaa for meetings which are open to the, public sribuld include 
such questions as: ' ^ 

^ a. Is the primary pui^ose of our MBO. effort to improve the quality 
of instruction or to save money? 

b. No ma;tter how the prior question is .answered/ what evidence do we 
have that this can be acconplished by MBO? 

c. since MBO was developed as an industrial technique with business goal 
and products, how has (or will) it be adapted* fof iise in our schools? 



, dl Ifave the goals and the major objectives of the school system been , 
agreed upon and clearly defined? ^ ^ 

.e* If leeutnirig objectivesware to be assigned to individual students; 
• how .^will these objecti%nes be developed and how. will their attainment 
be measured? ' s ■ * - " - - ^ * - n . 4 

^' ' ' ,1 < " ^ • , * • ^ 

f.- How dependable will\the results *of this meastirement be^ and how will 

the evaluati-vfe "data be used? > « 

,5- Regul2a: district^ level staff planning* for IffiO^ shoti^ld, include the early 

involvement of association-appointed teacher representatives (for 

" various grafie and subject areas) who will be active participants when 

# 

instriictional decisions are consideired, . . • 

6. The ease with which an association can ^at^er infbrmation about MBO in 

y • • • 

its own district will determin^ the size and scope of its "intelligence 
gathering" activities. The ^ryount of tension or openness 'here will be 
ifeflecte^d in* the tone and natures ;of ifhe association*^ s public informar 
tion program. , • ^ ^ • 

7. vftien and if MBO techniques are actually used for major instructional" 
changesy the situation will often repres;ent a giant step backward * 
ta behaviorism and the days^ of teaching machines.* Iti this extrenje^ 
situation/ the association can exoect strong support fa^om many parents 
as well as from groups who understand such problems,, who are sj^iously 

j"anti-Skinnerian," and who want to. humanize education ^ ^ " 

8. Since most kinds of instructional 'mbo cannc»t withstand close scrutiny 
by experts on tests and measurements, «the .asscfciation will be well 
advised to •eit^hasize this very weak aspect of flBO, an effort which 
may requir^e a special study group and buti^de' specialists 



* 9. 5f the association does not succeed in efforts to stop MBO before 

i ' 
it reaches the classroom, it will then be .essential to ease the intro- 

Auction of MBO by preparing teachers for it. School boards, therefore, 

should be es^ected to provide special (in-service) trading for all 

teachers who will be e:^ected to work as a part of the new MBO system 

with its range ^ objectives, definitions, and evaluation techniques. 

10. As pointed out earlier in this ^aper, the matter of developing and 
- >,writing usable "learning* objectives" is an extremely technical and 
specialized pro^pssiohal process, and one for which few teachers have^ 
been prepared. Teachers should not engage in this activity withottt 
special preparation and/6r the continuing services of a gualified 
specialist. * ' > 

l.lj^_Experts on MBO in business agl^ee that it must have a large degree of 

bailt'-in flexibility to succeed. The association should see to.it 

that" this is also the case with instructional MBO, for flexibility 

< can be a safety valve to protect teachers and students from anticipated 

* ^ 

(and unanticipated) MBO problems.. ^ ' . ^ 

12. The association should prepare its members for quick and decisive 
.reaction to badly managed efforts to put MBO in the classroom. In 

» 

some districts all teachers haye been given a list of objectives (ob- 
jectives they have had no hand in develop ingX ard told to report at once 
the percentage of their students who will, "attain" tli^ese objectives 
by the 6nd of the year. In ,one building all teachers refused to make 
such irresponsible guesses, in a nearby high school all teachers did 
respond — with predictions of one or two percent. , 
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13. Other associa^tions have counterea MBO proposals by "costing-out" in 
some detail how these new techniques will actually increase the total 
cost* of the program. * ^ , 

14, The most dire threat to association, members is the tendency on the part 
of s^m^ school administrators to evaluate teachers — to hold them 

' accountable, and in some case s^ to dismiss them — 6n the b^sis of their' 
students' test scores in an MBO program efforf. ThQ association must 

. * e 

. 0 . . • 

be constantly alert to such examples of misiganagement by objectives. 
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